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WEEK-END CONFERENCE, 1953 


THE FOURTH Annual Week-end Conference will be held at Hatfield 
College, Durham, from 10th to 12th April, 1953. 

Durham is a city attractive in itself: containing in a small compass 
a castle, a cathedral and 2 university. Although in the far north, it is 
easy of access, being on the main Kings Cross East Coast Route to Edin- 
burgh, and only 14 miles from Newcastle upon Tyne, which has an 
excellent service of express trains from all parts of the country 

A brochure and booking form will appear in the March Assistant— 
you are asked to reserve the date and be ready with your pen and deposit. 
Full details of speakers and visits will, of course, be included. 

The “ theme” of the Conference will be an attempt to get down to 
fundamentals of legislation, organisation, administration, and book selec- 
tion, and should interest both those fortunate people with something to 
contribute and those who are seeking guidance with exaininations in view. 

The all-in cost will be approximately the same as last year (when it 
was £2 15s. Od.). Preliminary inquiries can be made to the Honorary 
Secretary of the North Eastern Division—Mr. E. F. Ferry, F.L.A.. Central 


Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


FICTION INDEX 


WE ANNOUNCE with pride the long-awaited publication of the A.A.L. 
Fiction Index, compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross. This 
considerable undertaking—the most formidable work in the Association’s 
now extensive list—has occupied its authors for some three years. Two 
thousand entries were added in the proof stage alone in order that 
publications of the summer and autumn of 1952 might be included, and 
the work now provides a comprehensive subject index to the fiction which 
is at present readily available. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in March and April, must reach 
Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or 
before February 28th, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. 
Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook 
for 1953. Special attention is drawn to the introduction of two new courses, 
covering the Registration D (viib) and (viic) sections of the syllabus. 

Revision Courses. A limited number of Registration and Final courses 
are available to run from March to June, 1953. These short period courses 
are reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tions in the subjects required. ; 

Fees. The fee per course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 5s. extra to students in Africa, 
America, Asia and Australasia. 
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A LIVE STOCK FOR OPEN SHELVES 


by L. F. HASKER, Branch Librarian, Westminster P.L. 
Il. 


In working at the shelves it is a good plan to have a book trolley 
and to separate into their various categories the books which are taken 
off. These will be in the main: (1) withdrawals, not to be replaced 
(2) withdrawals, to be replaced: (3) for binding; (4) for repairs, relabelling. 
etc.; (5) special queries. 

The final destination of Category 1—‘ withdrawals, not to be 
replaced “—will vary. Most libraries maintain a reserve or secondary 
stock, consisting of the lesser-used books. The growth of subject speciali- 
zation schemes, such as those of the Metropolitan Boroughs and of the 
South Eastern Region, will exercise a profound effect on the long-term 
policy of holding individual reserve stocks. But it seems likely that even 
smaller libraries will continue to need a general secondary stock of thei 
own. A smallet but more active open-shelf stock is likely to increase 
both issues and demand, so that borrowers requiring lesser used books 
will not be satisfied unless there is a reserve of secondary stock imme- 
diately available. 

The selection of Category 2—“ withdrawals, to be replaced “—is 
important in the development of the live nature of the stock. If a volume 
has been so well used as to become worn out, it may well be just the 
type of book needed on the open shelves. Individual appraisement is 
needed to decide on replacement. The literature of a subject which tends 
to be written about to any extent may be divided very roughly into: 
(1) standard books, always in steady demand by the student of the subject 
and often passing through edition after edition; (2) books of value, but 
which gradually fall out of use; (3) nondescript writings. Obviously these 
are not watertight sections, for many books will not fit snugly into one or 
the other of them, but the sub-division does suggest a line of approach to 
the replacement problem. 

The basic books on a subject are clearly “musts” for replacement. 
The lesser books which fall out of use or become worn out may usually 
be removed from the open shelves without individual replacement; but 
it is necessary here to ensure that any subject in good demand remains 
adequately represented by the addition of new titles. To take a popular 
subject such as radio for an example, there are a number of established 
writers such as Rapson, Witt or Camm, whose works are well worth 
keeping in stock. After these, there come various authors who write 
just one book which may be worth buying when first published, but 
which does not merit replacement. Finally, an examination of the shelves 
may reveal books on radio which are little used, perhaps because they 
are too specialized or not sufficiently clear. These fall into the Category 
mentioned earlier—‘“withdrawals, not to be replaced.” 

In noting titles for replacement it is worth considering whether the 
use made of the withdrawn book has been in excess of the minimum 
rate of turnover. Sometimes when withdrawing a worn-out book a 
glance at the date-label will show it to have been in continuous use. 
In such a case it will probably be worth while to order two new copies 
instead of only one. Incidentally, it may be difficult to assess just how 
much use has been made of a book if the date stamps have not included 
the year. This applies particularly to the lesser-used books, where a small 
number of stamps giving only the day and the month can be difficult to 
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interpret. The application of this factor of rate of turnover cannot be 
a rule-of-thumb method. Over a period, the use made of a book may 
have fluctuated to a quite puzzling extent, and an individual decision has 
to be made as to whether or not it should stay on the open shelves. If in 
doubt it is probably best to leave it, and the point can be reconsidered 
when next the book-stock is being combed through, for this process of 
stock revision needs to be going on continuously. 

Books which need binding may conveniently be dealt with during 
the examination of the shelves. Here again it is necessary to consider 
the general condition of the stock and the funds available. To bring the 
appearance of the shelves to a high standard it is desirable to bind books 
just as soon as they are in need of it, even if only because the publisher’s 
casing has grown shabby. Some books, particularly American, are so 
well made that the structure of the book may remain strong and intact, 
and yet the cloth binding becomes dirty and the lettering faded. When 
possible it is good policy to bind these works, for the outside appearance 
of a book is an important factor in attracting borrowers to it. It is 
striking sometimes to come across two copies of the same book on the 
shelves, one clean and attractive and the other in an old leather binding. 
The clean copy may have been going out continuously, and the other 
have been hardly used. In the case of older books of merit, which may be 
out of print and unobtainable for replacement, it will often be possible to 
bind for a second time. This can usually be done, providing the margins 
are sufficiently wide and the paper of good quality. 

The fifth Category mentioned earlier for removal from the shelves 
was “special queries.” These would include the occasional wrong dis- 
charge, something which you seem to remember has appeared in a new 
edition, or that book which the reserves assistant reported missing only a 
week ago and here it is. Oddments of this type do come to light and 
are easily dealt with. 

During the examination of the books it is important to note subjects 
which need strengthening, and equally important those which seem 
unduly well stocked in relation to their use. There is no need to worry 
about any preconceived balance of stock. A satisfactory balance should 
evolve quite naturally by continually strengthening the most used subjects, 
and reducing the lesser used. The book-selector needs to be always on 
the alert to find what his borrowers want. A frequent examination of the 
shelves is valuable, but one must bear in mind that the most used books 
are likely to be “out.” For this reason it is revealing to keep an eye on 
the returns at the counter. An Enquiries Desk, if provided, brings in 
valuable information regarding weaknesses and gaps in the stock. It is 
also useful to study the reserve cards taken every day, and to buy extra 
copies not only of the popular new books but of any older favourite 
which may crop up regularly. In the latter case it doesn’t matter if the 
library already has x copies of the title—if it is usually “out” when 
wanted then x is not enough. Most libraries buy additional copies of 
heavily reserved new books to break up waiting lists, a reasonable aim 
being to add as many as are likely to become worn out with use and not 
remain surplus. 

This general objective of raising the rate of turnover of the stock is 
not a case of issues for the sake of issues. As Librarians, we always aim 
to get the best into circulation, and individual appraisement is needed in 
the matter of duplication, and strengthening of subjects. Few would 
advocate heavy additions to, say, the crime section of Dewey’s 340 
division. In general it is reasonable to accept a rather lower use of the 
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more worthwhile books on the open shelves than of those of less conse- 
quence. On the other hand there is little gained by keeping some voluine 
of the Loeb Classics standing unused for many months or even years. 
when, by transferring it to reserve, space is made elsewhere in the 800 
Class for playwrights such as Christopher Fry or T. S. Eliot, or even 
Noel Coward or Terence Rattigan. These will be used, while the Loeb 
Classic will still be available for the occasional demand. 

In a brief article such as this, no attempt has been made to deal with 
fiction. Obviously some factors, such as cleanliness of stock and good 
appearance, are of equal importance in both fiction and non-fiction. 
Librarians generally would accept that readers should be able to obtain 
the classical and first-rate authors easily. Just how much light fiction 
and what type of popular author should be purchased is very much a 
matter of opinion and local policy. 

Efficient book selection can only come from a sound knowledge of 
books in general applied to a particular bookstock. The overhaul of the 
shelves outlined earlier is a task which needs to be going on continuously 
for one can never sit back with a sigh of relief and feel that the work is 
complete. The huge annual output of new books, together with the 
normal wear and tear of stock and the increasing demands which 
libraries are experiencing, necessitate constant study of the shelves. The 
work is slow and surprisingly tiring, but nothing pays better dividends 
in raising the quality of our service to the public. 


EXAMINATION COMMENTS 
DECEMBER, 1952 
Edited by Dr. A. J. WALFORD 


This is the last occasion on which Group D (vii a), History of English 
Literature, will cover the whole of our literature. Henceforward it will begin 
with the Chaucerian period. Henceforward, too, Group D (vii b), Literature 
of Science, will include questions on the bibliographical aspect of the subject 

This is also the last occasion on which I shall have the privilege of editing 
the “Comments,” known as “ Students’ Problems,” when Mr. D. H. Halliday 
introduced this feature in 1937. I take this belated opportunity of thanking my 
colleagues, past and present, for their unstinted efforts in providing examination 
comments at extremely short notice. 

[Dr. Walford relinquishes his editorship of these Examination Comments on 
becoming Honorary Editor of the Library Association Record. We are deeply 
aware of our indebtedness to him—for this feature, for articles on other matters 
of consequence to students, and for the ‘‘ A.A.L. guide to professional examina- 
tions * which he edited for this Association. Dr. Walford carries with him our 
—' our best wishes in this new work which he has undertaken.—Hon. 
Editor. 


THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


Bibliography and documentary typesetting and the use of ty pewriters. 
reproduction by P. Hepworth. Useful references are given in The 
. Year’s Work in Librarianship, 1949, 

Section A comprised two very p. 171. McKerrow deals very ade- 
interesting and topical questions, quately with half sheet imposition and 
Modefn economies in type (Q.1) in- other early practices. The question on 
clude not only monotype and lino- documentary reproduction (Q.2) 
type but the use of stereotypes, photo- could not be well answered without 
lithography, replika, photographic reference to recent periodical litera- 
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ture; several types could be described 
by those familiar with recent period- 
ical literature and the apparatus pre- 
scribed should have taken account 
both of full-size reproduction (photo- 
graphic or (cheaper) contact method 
included), and micro techniques (men- 
tioning a reader and a camera for 
microcard or microfilm) together with 
necessary chemicals, developing baths, 
running water, printing papers, trim- 
ming machine, etc., etc. 


In section B, QQ. 3 (on binding) 
and 8 (short notes) were straight from 
the text book, and 4 (on watermarks) 
and 5 (on roman type) are of the kind 
that I feel only those with some prac- 
tical knowledge of the particular 
difficulties of the matter discussed, or 
detailed knowledge of Bricquet, should 
attempt (small town or county branch 
assistants, beware). QQ. 6, 7. 9 and 
10 all demanded a live interest in one’s 
job. 


Q.6 dealt with autographic pro- 
cesses used in, association. More than 
one process would be used to give:— 


(a) line added to soft tone; (b) bold 
tone added to soft tone; (c) line added 
to bold tone; and (d) hard line added 
to soft line. 


“ The typographer is a phenomenon 
principally of this century” because 
typography in the modern sense means 
the designing of type faces and also 
of books. Jennett, Biggs and, for his- 
torical background, Updike, are called 
for here. 

Questions 9 and 10 could not be 


answered from textbooks but by 
intelligent observation. Seymour 
Smith’s section on fiction in An 


English Library is based on four 
standard cheap series and an _ inter- 
esting comparison could be made of 
these. Other suggestions:— 

Mermaid books—full size plastic 
pictorial jackets. 

Zodiac books—patterned covers, 
good margins, two-colour title pages, 
graceful type. 

MacDonald illustrated classics— 
leatherette covers, good line and tone 
illustrations. 
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Oxford Dickens—facsimile illustra- 
tions, introductions. 


In question 10 (on ‘ paper backs’), 
the value of regular reading of the 
Bookseller, Publishers’ Circular or 
firms’ house magazines is once more 
demonstrated. Several publishers have 
hedged their ordinary lines by com- 
bining to form paper-backed syndi- 
cates, Guild books being one example. 
On the other hand the success of more 
than one Penguin has led to a cloth 
bound edition, and Penguins them- 
selves have introduced a cloth binding 
for certain of their works. Penguin- 
type books offer only popular as dis- 
tinct from technical or practical 
reading and though they may have 
affected publishers’ fiction output 
there seems little definite evidence of 
this. The effect on printers has per- 
haps been, unfortunately, to limit 
experiment, and to confine the work 
to the use of one or two rather 
hackneyed founts. But it should act 
as a challenge. 

On the whole, this was the fairest 
and most interesting paper set since 
the practice of sectionalising was 
begun a year or two ago. 


Assistance to Readers 
by L. M. Payne 
The pattern of the Assistance to 
Readers paper is becoming unpre- 
dictable and seems to underline the 
need for some guidance in the inter- 
pretation of the syllabus both for the 
student and lecturer. 


For several years “‘ outstanding 
reference material” has been inter- 
preted in the narrower sense of 


“comprehensive in scope, condensed 
in treatment and arranged on some 
special plan . . .” (Winchell, p. xvi); 
but suddenly the interpretation has 
been widened—legitimately, it may be 
argued from the same source, but 
hardly fairly if one is to consider the 
vast addition this makes to. the 
material to be covered in relation to 
the student’s ability to assimilate it. 
The provision of a wide choice (cf. 
QQ. 6. 9, 10) does not of itself justify 








the inclusion of questions of this 
nature; for if one is to be selective in 
one’s studies, e.g., in taking account 
of publications of learned societies. 
on what basis is selection to be made? 

It will not have escaped notice that 
candidates for part 3 of the Final 
examination require a critical know- 
ledge of reports of learned societies 
in their particular field. Q.10 is not 
even limited, and its wording in part 

value in specialist research” 
surely puts it in the advanced cate- 
gory. 
Similarly with Q.9. Here one stan- 
dard comprehensive work on eight 
out of fifteen subjects was required, 
with a note justifying choice. This 
question was not unlike one set in 
June, 1948, and rightly criticised. 
The naming of a work on eight sub- 
jects (not all important, although that 
is a relative term) would be difficult 
enough and the justification of one’s 
choice more so unless one took 
refuge in banalities. Does “ standard 
comprehensive ” exclude “ pure refer- 
ence ”? 

A certain lack of balance was dis- 
cernible. Consider after Q.9, Q.6— 
specialist H.M.S.O. publications on 
five out of ten subjects. These sub- 
jects incidentally were so varied that 
the caution against offering the same 
title for more than one subject seemed 
odd. Then again, outside sources of 
information came very much into 
Q.10, and to some extent in Q.1 and 
Q.7. The former required a discussion 
of the principles to be adopted in 
answering enquiries—Roberts, chap- 
ter 14 would be useful here; while the 
latter covered, amongst others, 
BUCOP (an outside source until the 
union list appears), British Library of 
Political and Economic Science (cf. 
London Bibliography of Social 
Sciences, and Guide to the collec- 
tions), and B.N.B.C. (which seems a 
little out of place here). 


Q.8—of the regular “write notes on” 
type—could not be faulted. The 
emphasis was for the most part on 
recent material. Perhaps Hartrampf’s 
vocabularies would be unfamiliar; it 
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is not in Winchell. 

Q.4 is a repeat of Q.4 in June, 195! 
—critical examination of importart 
bibliographies in one subject. 
English history were chosen, the joi 
bibliographies of the American Hi 
torical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society together with Gross 
and the R.H.S. Writings on British his- 
tory provide a good basis for an 
answer in which important parts o! 
the subject had to be represented. 
since economic, political and cultural 
history are included as well as history 
proper. 

Four abstracting services had to be 
named and described in Q.5; it is not 
clear what extra information would 
be brought out in a discussion 
important differences of policy, unless 
it would direct the description. This 
seems the only question in which the 
special librarian would be at home. 
except possibly the previous one, since 
QQ.2 and 3 (on Local Collections and 
informing readers of the nature and 
value of addition) were essentially for 
candidates from public libraries in 
spite of the exhortation in Q.3 not-to 
“ restrict your answer to public library 
requirements.” Savage’s Special lib- 
rarianship in general libraries would 
be useful for both questions. 

The student could not cavil at 
Section A, but could well complain of 
Section B. Successful candidates will 
certainly have earned their pass. 
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Classification by A. J. Walford 

This paper contained a number of 
excellent questions. excellent in the 
sense that they made one think 
broadly, somewhat beyond the reach 
of textbooks. Such was Q.3 (“ Esti- 


mate the influence of the British 
national bibliography on _ future 
development in classification.”’). The 


fact that the B.N.B. is committed to 
Dewey is to some extent a retarding 
factor, although once a general lib- 
rary has adopted one scheme, it will 
in amy case become increasingly 
reluctant to change it for another. 
The slight modifications introduced in 
B.N.B., the +. . and [1]. and the use 








of extended notation do not greatly 
affect the issue. On the other hand, 
B.N.B. is the most important single 
factor working towards uniform 
classifying. Widespread adoption of 
its notation and headings would help 
to reduce cataloguing and classifica- 
tion staff as well as raise the general 
level of practice in these fields. B.N.B. 
has also given a lead regarding sub- 
ject indexing. 

Should broad or close classification 
be used in (a) a children’s library, 
(b) a central lending library in a city, 
(c) a “special” department, (d) a 
county library? (Q.2). Type of clien- 
tele. size and subject-coverage of 
stock are important factors; in the 
case of the county library, duplication 
is a common practice; we may also 
wish to tie up the notation with a 
charging system, We must also ask 
ourselves to what extent an individual 
book number is really required in each 
case. The obvious answers are: (a) 
broad (and simplified); (b) close; (c) 
close (and possibly expanded); (d) 
broad. Reasons were asked for. 

Q.5, on the problems encountered 
in classifying bound newspapers, pam- 
phlets, books in foreign languages, and 
publications of a learned society, 
involved rather more than a citation 
of the appropriate Merrill rules 23, 
24, 256 and 25 (1939 edition); shelf 
classification had also to be con- 
sidered. Bound newspapers require 
outsize shelving; pamphlets may be 
bound together or kept together in 
boxes; foreign language material 
might constitute a special collection 
for its particular users. In the case of 
learned society publications, a good 
rule to follow is to scatter if the sub- 
ject scope is wide, and to concentrate 
if the subject scope is narrow (e.g., 
Early English Text Society). 


Q.8, taking two examples of books 
for special classes of user, was a 
departure but, once again, essentially 
practical. Garage accounting and 
administration is, to use the parlance 
of Palmer and Wells, two-phased, but 
the main subject is Accountancy. The 
garage-keeper’s viewpoint is not likely 
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to alter that subject radically. It is 
otherwise with the second example, 
Child artists of the Australian Bush. 
Here the subject (Art) is profoundly 
modified in two distinct ways—the 
child aspect and the aboriginal aspect. 
Environment and heredity will prob- 
ably play so large a formative part 
that the anthropological angle may 
well prevail. Child-study and educa- 
tional factors are also present. 

In Q.7, four lengthy B.N.B. classi- 
fication mumbers were given for 
analysis. Candidates are prone to 
avoid this type of question in the mis- 
taken belief that they are expected to 
analyse each single figure of the 
notation, This is not required, the 
examiners have told us. What is 
essential is the indication of changes 
of direction in the notation. Thus, 
327.4200947084 has four such changes, 
following 327: .42, 009. 47 and 084. 


Practical. 
1. 296.094207. 
2. 1823. 
3. 769.942. 
4. 010. 
S$. 7ii.16: 


Cataloguing by F. C. Kennerley 

Quite a reasonable paper with a 
bias towards the administrative aspects 
of the subject. The only question 
which might be considered a little 
unfair was Q.1, which asked for 
definitions of ten terms. I imagine 
that many students found it difficult 
because five of the terms (epigraph, 
authority card, Festschrdift. vignette, 
composite work) are not to be found 
in the lists of definitions in the A.A. 
Code. Cutter or Sharp. This question 
shows the importance of not relying 
on such lists—the only safe method 
is to find definitions of each new term 
encountered. In this connection I 
must say that it is very rarely that one 
meets the terms epigraph or vignette 
in the study of cataloguing. 

Suggested subject headings and 
references. compiled without the aid 
of a list. for the titles in Q.2 are as 
follows:— 








Subject Heading. 


(a) Bible. New Testament. Paul, Saint 


Romans. 
(b) Character. Personality 
(c) Calculus 
(d) Fashion 


Psychology 


Dress 


{e) Memory Psychology 


(f) Electronics 


See also Refs. from 


Mathematics 
Costume, Clothing and 


Radio engineering 


See Refs. fron 
New Testament 
Romans, Epistle to 


Forgetfulness 


Electrical engineering 


(zg) Economics 


(h) Witchcraft Magic 


Persecution 


(i) Perspective Art 


(k) Careers 


Q.5 was concerned with the possible 
variations in catalogue headings for 
government departments. Whether 
or not the department is subordinated 
to the country depends largely on the 
size of the library. Most catalogues 
enter directly under the department 
(see the Liverpool and Glasgow cata- 
logues) which is quite satisfactory, but 
large libraries often prefer to enter 
under the country, particularly when 
many foreign government publications 
are included. An alternative is to 
enter home government publications 
directly under the department, but 
foreign publications under _ the 
country. 

Possible arrangements of the name 
of department are (a) Entered and 
filed as normally used, e.g., Ministry 
of education, (b) Entered in the nor- 
mal order but filed by the significant 
word which is_ emphasized, e.g., 
Ministry of education, (c) Inverted, 
e.g., Education, Ministry of. The 
respective merits cannot be argued 
here, but the last appears to be the 
most satisfactory method particularly 
when the department is not sub- 
ordinated to the country, as this will 
often, in a dictionary catalogue, bring 
the entries for a government depart- 
ment near to those of the subject with 
which it is concerned. Alternative 
(b) appears to be the weakest because 
it is confusing to all but the cata- 
loguer. 

Q.7 asked for an arrangement of 


Education of women 


Political economy, 
Salem witch trials 


Vocational training 


entries for the Bible and its parts in a 
dictionary catalogue. The authorit 
for this is the “A.L.A. Rules for filing 
catalog cards,” which i; one of the 
essential books for the student. Not 
an easy question, even if one is well 
acquainted with this work, : because 
this is a complicated arrangement 
which is the best illustration of the 
occasional complexity of the  so- 
called simple alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the dictionary catalogue, 
Q.9 was concerned with selective 
cataloguing (Whether to provide pub- 


lic catalogues of fiction) and once 
again the arguments are too well- 
known to need reiteration. If you 


decide to dispense with fiction cata- 
logues, it is essential to state how you 
propose to answer the questions 
which the catalogue normally solves 
The second part of the question 
(would you make any variations in 
cataloguing different kinds of fiction?) 
gave opportunity for individual 
thought. It should not be overlooked 
in this connection that much cata- 
loguing work can be saved by classi- 
fying novels. Another point to be 
borne in mind is that in certain cir- 
cumstances the process of selecting a 
lower standard of cataloguing can be 
more time-wasting than employing a 
uniform but higher standard of cata- 
loguing throughout. 

I imagine that Q.9 was not popular. 
It should not be difficult to “ discuss 
the purpose and practicability of the 
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annotation of catalogue entries,” but 
J wasn’t sure what the examiners 
meant by “ having in mind the several 
physical forms of catalogue produc- 
tion.” The word * production’ evokes 
thoughts of duplicator addressing 
machines and typewriters, but I think 
that physical forms of catalogue was 
meant. The latter part of the question 
(indicate by examples the use of 
annotation in catalogues for public, 
university and special libraries) was 
hard going in the time available. 

In Q.10 there was an opportunity 
for the student who had read widely 
to display his knowledge. There has 
been much written on this topic 
(economies in cataloguing) since the 
war, aS well as before it, and even the 
Library of Congress has decided to 
employ “limited” cataloguing for 
certain publications (see the Journal of 
Documentation, June, 1952). The 
reasons behind the demand for 
economies are space and finance. 
Most of the possible economies are 
listed in Sharp and Mann. 


Practical Cataloguing 
by F. C. Kennerley 
This was a stiff paper, QQ. 1 
and 2 were straight-forward but 
QQ. 3, 4 and 5 needed careful thought 
to get the correct main heading, and 
in QQ. 3 and 4 the subject cataloguing 
was undoubtedly difficult. 


Q.1. Main’ entry heading :— 
296.094207 Roth, Cecil. Added entry 
at 942.07. Author index entry under 


Roth, Cecil. Subject index entries :— 
Jews: Great Britain 296.0942 ; Great 
Britain : History 942.07. 

Q.2. Main entry heading :—192.9 
Russell, Bertrand Russell, 3rd earl. 
Fritz, Charles A Author index 
entry under Fritz, Charles A 
Subject index entries:—Russell, Ber- 
trand Russell, 3rd earl: British philo- 
sophers 192.9; Philosophers: Works 
and criticism 180-199; Philosophy 100. 

Q.3 Main entry heading:—769.942 
Greenwich. National maritime 
museum. Macpherson _ collection. 
Added entries at 359.0942, 387.09, 
741.942. Author index entries under 








Greenwich, etc., and under Robinson. 
M— S— comp. References from 
London. National maritime museum. 
from National maritime museum. 
Greenwich, from Macpherson collec- 
tion and from Macpherson, Arthur 
George Holdsworth. Subject index 
entries:—Engravings: Collections 769; 
Prints: Collections 769; Drawings: 
Collections 741.9; Great Britain: 
Naval history 359.0942; Naval history 
359.09; Shipping 387, and _ other 
entries for synonymous and more 
inclusive terms. 

Q.4. Main entry heading:—Biblio- 
graphy in an age of science. This is a 
composite work, not a case of joint 
authorship, and is covered by Rule 
126. Added entries or refs. for the 
three contributors. Series entry under 
the series title:—Windsor lectures in 
librarianship. Subject entry:—Docu- 
mentation—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
See also references from Library 
science, and from Bibliography. 

Q.5. Main entry 
don. City. 
planning committee. 
or references for the 


heading:—Lon- 
Improvements and town 
Added entries 
two planning 


consultants. See reference from Im- 
provements and town planning com- 
mittee, London. Subject entries:— 
London. City—History; London. 


City—Public buildings. Subject refer- 
ences:—Town planning see City plan- 
ning; City planning. See also sub- 
division Public buildings under the 
names of towns and cities; London. 
See also London. City. 


Organization and Administration 
by W. F. Broome and The Editor 


The paper was fair to the syllabus 
but most of the questions were of a 
nature that required careful thought 
in order to avoid answers which were 
too superficial. The paper did not 
include a question involving legis- 
lation, which some will consider a 
weakness. 

Q.1. (What are the advantages and 
disadvantages both to the library and 
to the individual of specialization of 
function among the members of a 
library staff?) should have been 











A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 


THIS MONTH... 


FICTION INDEX 


A subject guide to over 10,000 works 
of fiction, including short story 
collections, anthologies and omnibus 
volumes. most of which have been 
published, re-published or re-issued 
since the war, arranged under 2,000 
subject headings with numerous 
references, and intended for use in 
public and circulating libraries, 
schools and bookshops, and by the 
general reader. 

30s, net 

Compiled by 


G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross 


ALSO IN PRINT... 


HEWITT, A. R. A summary of public 
library law 2nd edition. 6s (5s to 
members). 


SAYERS, W. C. B. First steps in 
annotation in catalogues. 
2nd edition. 1s.6d.(1s.3d.to members) 


“TWAITS, H. C. 
A.A.L. library. 
members 


A catalogue of the 
Is. 6d. (1s. 3d. to 


WALFORD, A. J., editor..The A.A.L. 
guide to professional examinations. 
Volume 1. The Entrance and Regis- 
tration Examinations. 5s. 6d. (4s. 6d. 
to members). 


Volume 2. The Final Examinations 
12s. (9s. 6d. to members). 
THE PRIMER SERIES 


THE REPRINT SERIES 


Obtainahle from 
Hon. Publications Officer, 
F. D. COLE. ¥.1.A., 
Central Library, 
Porchester Road, Paddington, 
London, W.2 











approached with consideration to the 
various levels of status in the staff in 
different kinds of libraries, so that the 
specialization of a Chartered Librir- 
ian in Cataloguing could be considered 
and contrasted with the specializati 
of the junior in book reservation a 
the advantages to training of a jud 
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cious use of rota specialization in 
routine duties and so on. 

Q.3 (* Statistics serve no useful 
purpose in library administration 


Discuss this quotation in relation to a 
public library or a university librar) 
or a_ special library). Statistics 
reinforce personal judgement in the 
shaping of policy; they are a gauge 
of the use made of the library and of 
the work done in it; they are a com- 
parative gauge when we experiment 
with some new system. In the case 
of the public library we are always 
anxious to extend the 20 per cent or 
more of the population who use the 
library, and statistics assume a real 
importance. In the case of the uni- 
versity and special library, we have a 
predetermined clientele and statistics 
appear less persuasive, but they cer- 
tainly are not without value. A 
knowledge of the L.A. Form of the 
Presentation of Statistics and the use 
that is made of them was called for 
in discussing the public library view- 
point. S. W. Hanson’s article in 
Aslib Proceedings, August, 1950 (pp. 
110-3) covers the special library angle. 


Q. 4. (For what purposes do you 
think that fluorescent lighting can be 
used to advantage in libraries? Give 
your reasons) provides a welcome 
variation and one which might have 
been anticipated in some form in view 
of the interest in lighting in libraries 
revived by the recent L.A, conference 
on the subject and ensuing corres- 
pondence. It also emphasises the 
wisdom of reading beyond text-books 
in certain subjects, Answers should 
have included reference to the style 
of fittings and recent developments. 
the advantages of “high lumen output 
per watt” combined with low heat 
output value for indirect lighting, and 
its possible emphasis of architectural 
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characteristics. 

Q.5 (What administrative advantages 
can be derived from the use of the 
B.N.B.? Assess their value) should 
have held few terrors for those who 
had read the professional press. 
Answers should have included refer- 
ence to the time saving value of 
B.N.B. in cataloguing and classifying; 
facility for stock checks within certain 
limits; possible saving of subject cata- 
logue space; book ordering and allo- 
cation. 

Q.7 (Describe and evaluate the 
methods commonly used to stimulate 
the use of public libraries by junior 
readers.) The answer might well have 
divided junior readers by age into 
groups 5—14 and 14—17 and have 
considered the methods (which should 
have included Book Week Exhibi- 
tions. talks, story-hours, films and 
film-strips in and out of school and 
co-operation with Youth Organiza- 
tions) in London, in other Municipal 
Areas and in Rural Areas respec- 
tively. 


ELECTION OF NATIONAL 

COUNCILLORS FOR 1953 
We, being appointed scrutineers for 
the above election, declare the follow- 

ing to be the result of the poll:— 


Elected. No. of votes. 
1. W. Howard Phillips... 1,453 
2. F.C: Tighe . 1,316 
3. E. J. Willson ... 1,158 
4. A. LI. Carver 1,094 
5. B.C. Cia ... 1,058 
6. O. S. Tomlinson 893 
Not Elected. No. of votes. 
7. E. F. Ferry 887 
8. A. G. S. Enser 865 
9. D.I. Colley ... 802 
10. J. Hammond ... 750 
Total voting papers returned... 2.150 
Invalid voting papers ... a 63 
Valid voting papers counted... 2,087 


Signed C. W. TAYLOR, 
Presiding Officer. 


Scrutineers: A. Bennett. 


D. Harrison. 

B. Shaw. 

D. J. Lynch. 
Sheffield. 1. E. Neathway. 
Central Library. H. W. Marr. 


Comments on the Registration papers in Literature, and on the Final 
Examinations, will be published in March. 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


A.A.L. A TRADE UNION ? 


THAT Mr. W. G. Smith’s article, 
“ Where’s the ginger?” will prove pro- 
vocative, as he intended, there can be 
little doubt, and it is to be hoped that 
a large number of Assistants will read, 
mark. and as far as possible, act on 
some of the suggestions which he puts 
forward. Here I should like to point 
out what seems to be a misconception 
of the role which NALGO plays in 
the affairs of our members. Mr. 
Smith says, “more and more groups 
of NALGO members (e.g., sanitary 
inspectors, park administrators, engi- 
neers. and chief librarians) are finding 
that body far too large and cumber- 
some to deal with their particular 


problems and have formed separate 
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negotiating groups.” Whilst I agree 
that such groups have been formed. 
and, since they are registered trade 
unions, they have the authority to 
negotiate, actually they do no such 
thing. Salaries and service conditions 
of all employees of local authorities 
be they sanitary inspectors, engineers. 
librarians or any other specialists. 
receiving up to £1,000 per year (soon 
it is expected up to £2,000) are negoti- 
ated and governed by the National 
Joint Council, Seats, of which there 
are thirty, on the staff side of this 
Council are allocated to the various 
trade unions representative of local 
government in proportion to their 
membership in the administrative, 
technical and clerical grades. Thus, 














SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE ORLANDO BOOKS 


THE MILLY MOLLY 
MANDY SERIES 


THE AMELIARANNE 
BOOKS 


THE LITTLE MISS PINK 
BOOKS 


THE PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
THE PERE CASTOR BOOKS 
THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 


LITTLE RED ENGINE 
BOOKS 


PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 
JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALISTS 
SERIES 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 











NALGO (membership 220,000) hoids 
23 seats); NUGMW, NUPE, and T 
and G.W.U., all big unions, share the 
other seven seats. Assuming Assistant 
Librarians did form their own trad 
union, what chance would they have 
of ever getting a representative on the 
National Joint Council? Formation 
of a separate Association with trade 
union qualifications would at best give 
us direct representation on NALGO’s 
Joint Consultative Committee, where. 
technically, through the L.A. we are 
already represented. 

I assume that this is the “important 
problem” which, as we are informed 
in the “Council Notes,” is to be con- 
sidered by a specially appointed com- 
mittee. This committee will be served 
by members much better acquainted 
than myself with NALGO affairs, but 
I do hope that they will not lose sight 
of the possibility of much closer co- 
operation between the A.A.L. govern- 
ing bodies (i.e., National and Divi- 
sional Councils) and those members 
who areé actively engaged in NALGO 
work. I am confident that if the 
A.A.L. makes known its policy and 
aims these members will be willing to 
do all they can to further them at 
local. district and national level, 

E. W. Moxey 
Chief Assistant, Wallasey P.L. 


1 HAVE READ, in an article by W. G 
Smith, that “the A.A.L. needs to be 
reorganized as a negotiating body.” 
This, in its context, is not of great 
importance, but read in conjunction 
with the statement on page twelve of 
the same issue, that the Council 
appointed a committee to consider 
improving the means of negotiation 
available to librarians, it assumes 
greater significance. 

The first point that arises is that by 
the present constitution the A.A.L 
cannot negotiate with outside bodies 
except through the Library Associa- 
tion. The second and major point is 
that the L.A. itself cannot negotiate 
directly on service conditions with the 
local authority associations as there is 
no provision for such negotiation in 
the machinery of joint consultation 
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A. M. HALDANE 


LTD. 


* 


WE SPECIALISE IN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


listed and annotated in our 
monthly Juvenile Guide 


* 
B.N.B. ORDERS 
* 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 


* 
PROMPT SERVICE 


especially in the London 
Area 


* 


5, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 3650 











Nor would the position be any 
different if the L.A. were registered as 
a trade union—which is, of course. 
impossible as it is an association 
representating librarians, library 
authorities and institutions and all 
persons interested in libraries. 

The fact is that NALGO is the only 
association appropriate to negotiate 
for librarians, or for any other pro- 
fessional officers whose conditions of 
service are governed by the National 
Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative, Professional, Techni- 
cal and Clerical Services. The N.J.C. 
is composed of 30 representatives of 
local authorities and 30 trade union 
representatives. Of the latter, 23 are 
NALGO members, the remaining 
seven are appointed by four other 
trade unions. Not a single sectional 
society or professional association is 
directly represented on the N.J.C. 

NALGO has always encouraged its 
members also to be members of their 
appropriate professional and sectional 
societies and NALGO co-operates 
with those societies. It acknowledges 
the value of the professional society 
to the professional officer, But the 
work of NALGO, so far as service 
conditions are concerned, is not done, 
and cannot be done, by these societies. 
The professional officer, who is paid 
on N.J.C. scales and who finally 
retires on a pension, owes both his 
scales and his pension to NALGO. 
Without NALGO he would have 
neither. 

When your contributor says “more 
and more groups of NALGO members 

. are finding that body too large 

. and have formed separate negoti- 
ating groups” he either overlooks or 
is unaware of the fact that these 
“groups” can only negotiate with 
NALGO, having no access to the 
N.J.C. except through NALGO. 

There is so much loose thinking 
and also genuine misapprehension as 
to who can negotiate for whom in the 
Whitley machinery that the facts need 
to be clearly stated—and in as wide a 
field as possible. 

G. E. Hascam, 
Chief Cataloguer, Manchester P.L. 





ACTIVE DIVISIONS 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY of recording every 
divisional activity in this feature must 
be apparent to all. While preference 
will always be given to new ideas for 
professional association, this month’s 
column, in default, is devoted to the 
Bread-and-butter meetings which are 
the opportunity for many young assis- 
tants to make their first professional 
contacts. 

Bristol and_ District, as always, 
reports interesting gatherings. At 
Bath in September, members visited 
Bayntun’s bindery and afterwards 
heard Mr. G. P. Rye, F.L.A, (Borough 
Librarian, Weston-super-Mare) on 
“Administrative problems.” Expecta- 
tion of fireworks were fulfilled at 
Swindon, where at a joint meeting with 
the South-Western Branch on Novem- 
ber Sth, Mr. J. C. Harrison, D.F.C.. 
D.P.A.. F.L.A. (Senior Lecturer in 
Librarianship, College of Technology, 
Manchester) drew upon the experi- 
ences of his visit to present “ lessons 
from America.” 

Yorkshire met at York in Septem- 
ber. A very full programme offered 
visits to the Castle Museum, the 
Treasurer’s House Museum (period 
furniture) and Mansion House (civic 
plate). Later Dr. J. S. Purvis, M.A., 
D.D., spoke in some detail of his 
work as Diocesan Archivist. Of re- 
ports submitted for inclusion in 
Active Divisions, Yorkshire’s are by 
far the best, 


Midland has held 


joint 
meetings with the Birmingham and 


two 


District Branch. That at Redditch 
was fully reported in the L.A.R., 
December, 1952. At Worcester, 
archives were also the subject when 
Mr. E. H. Sargeant, County Archivist, 
spoke on “A new profession.” At the 
“junior meeting” short papers were 
given by Miss S. C. Hook (Worcester 
Public Library) on “The value of book 
reservation,” and by junior assistants 
from Worcester County Library on 
“The heart of the matter: a County 
library H.Q. at work.” 

Several Divisions publish reports of 


Meetings and programmes in peri- 
odicals which range from the inti- 
mately personal to the austerely pro- 
fessional. From Devon and Cornwall 
comes Outpost, a duplicated news 
magazine which must be welcomed 
by all members in a widespread divi- 
sion. Outpost commenced publica- 
tion in October, 1951, and shows no 
signs of flagging. A Sunday meeting 
at Liskeard attracted over 60 members, 
an excellent attendance for the first 
divisional meeting in Cornwall. The 
main theme of the meeting was 
“County service and the Exhibition 
van.” Speakers were Mr, E. §, 
Waterson. B.A., and Miss M. Hosking, 
A.L.A. G.L.D. News, under new 
editorship, contains some lively corres- 
pondence, the Division’s proposals as 
to how our parent association should 
set its house in order and the report 
of a meeting at the American Library 
where speakers discussed “ Library 
periodicals.” North-Western News- 
letter is jointly published by the 
Liverpool and Manchester Divisions 
and the North-Western Branch. 
Recent issues contained a lively review 
of the Library Association’s four 
publicity pamphlets, an article on 
“Children’s libraries in the U.S.A..” 
and a report on a meeting which con- 
sidered “ Personal service to adoles- 
cent readers” with some animation. 
This survey of divisional life during 
the autumn months can be partial 
only, for of fourteen Divisions. only 
eight submitted reports. There were 
some excellent meetings, well attended, 
all over the country and one was 
frankly described as a “flop.” Inno- 
vations were absent (or not reported) 
and we await with pleasure for news 
of the Division which will provide in 
its programme for assistants who share 
the views of the correspondent to 
G.L.D. News who considers it ‘a far, 
far better thing for the off-duty assis- 
tant to swing a brown pint or make 
love in the hay than to creep to the 
inevitable meeting.” 
F.BiG 











